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Our Fifteenth Birthday 


With the first issue next September, Junior Scholastic will be 
15 years old. During this time millions of U. S. boys and girls, 
their teachers and families, have read, enjoyed, and learned from 

, Junior Scholastic. As we reach this birthday, our circulation is at 
an all-time high—which is one of the nicest birthday tributes we 
could think of. 

When you read through this issue of Junior Scholastic, don’t 
miss the Editorial Platform on page 4 of the student edition. 
This statement of beliefs and aims forms the basis of our success 
story. Our aims are your aims and it is our pleasure to help you 
achieve them in building better students and better citizens. 

As we blow out the birthday candles next fall, our wish will 
be that we continue to grow in service and in stature and that 
we will prove the most useful teaching aid you have ever had 
in your classroom. 


FREE MATERIALS for classrooms subscribing to JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


TIMELY 
BIG 


NEWS 


No birthday party is complete without fa- 
vors. Next year we are offering our subscribers 
what we think is one of the finest collections of 
extra, free classroom aids. we have ever had. 
Each one is tested. Each one is being offered 
on a basis of popular demand by teachers and 
pupils. 

First and foremost is the revised 1952-1953 
Scholastic News Map of the World. It is: 

FREE to all classes subscribing to 10 or 
more copies of Junior Scholastic for first semes- 
ter or the school year. It will be mailed next 
fall automatically to teachers confirming their 
subscriptions starting the first week in Sep- 
tember. 

TIMELY for it will be printed at the last 
minute to reflect the latest news changes. This 
multicolored map will clearly delineate NATO 
nations, Iron Curtain countries, neutral coun- 
tries, U. N. members, U. S. foreign air bases. 


News panels will headline and pin-point the 
latest developments all over the world. 

BIG AND COLORFUL—%4 «x 44 inches in 
size, the map is printed on durable paper with 
bright colors. 

“USEFUL” is perhaps an understatement of 
the map’s role im the classroom. Of high value 
in following world news events, the map also 
leads to numerous classroom projects, 

WHAT TEACHERS SAY about the Scho- 
lastic 1952 News Map: 

“Congratulations on the 1952 News Map of 
the World! It is an excellent, invaluable treat— 
keep it up!” 

Teacher, Cold Spring, Minn. 


“. .. have enjoyed the excellent map. The 
teachers think it is very fine for the school and 
the children.” 

Principal, Newark, N. J. 
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AMERICA VOTES 


Presidential election year puts class 
work in citizenship and civics into high 
gear. Starting with the opening week of 
school and continuing until the big day 
—November 4th—classes subscribing to 
Junior Scholastic will have ample mate- 
rial to work with—both background and 
current. a 

All important election news will, of 
course, be covered in Junior Scholastic’s 
news pages. In addition to this we are providing every stu- 
dent subscriber with a supplement called America Votes, 
specially designed and written for the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
grade comprehension level. America Votes will include sec- 
tions on: studies of the candidates; the story of political 
parties; how the electoral college works; main issues of the 
campaign; election of the 83rd Congress; pictorial maps, 
pictograms, photos, cartoons. The material in America Votes 
is a “must” for young Americans. 











FOLKLORE AND PLAYS 


Teachers placing orders for 10 or 
more classroom copies of Junior Scho- 
lastic for the 1952-53 school year will 
automatically receive: 

1, U. S. FOLKLORE AND LEG- 
ENDS COLLECTION AND MAP. 
A series of stories from U. S. folklore 
raised such an enthusiastic response 
among Junior Scholastic readers that we 


have reprinted this 32-page collection. ~ 


A large, multicolored American Folklore and Legends wall 
map accompanies the story collection. Gay and lively, it has 
brightened countless classroom walls the country over. 

The map appears in reduced size in Living in Our America, 
a History for Young Citizens, by I. James Quillen and 
Edward A. Krug, published by Scott, Foresman & Company. 


2. PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS AND 
OTHER OCCASIONS fills the need 
felt in many schools for worthwhile, 
enjoyable plays appropriate for presen- 
tation ir, the classroom or assensbly. 
This is a 32-page collection of the best 
of many fine plays which have appeared 
in Junior Scholastic. 


INCENTIVE BUILDERS 


Citizenship Quiz (see page 23) mate- 
rials include a membership card for each 
pupil, with space for weekly scores, 

monthly averages, and the affixing of CQ Award stamps by 
pupils whose work has met the standards set by you. Ten 
Word Wizard buttons are also sent on request. 


WEEKLY LESSON PLAN 


Each issue of Junior Scholastic includes many vSeful 
teaching tools. Teachers ordering 10 or more copies of the 
student edition receive a free desk copy of the Teacher 
Edition. It contains an imaginative lesson plan based on 
the contents of the student edition (see pages 6-T, 7-T). 
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Subject Matter Index to Contents of This Issue 


Moral and Spiritual Values: “Drummer Boy” (short story), 
p. 12. 

Citizenship Training: “The Bill of Rights” (Your Rugged 
Constitution series), p. 15; current affairs (News Round- 
up), p. 5. 

World Understanding: World Friendship Series, p. 10,5 


: “Drummer Boy,” p. 12; “May 

Day Means Spring” (feature), p. 14; World Friendship 
Series, p. 10. 

Life Adjustment Education: “Right This Way,” p. 20. 

Vocabulary Development: ““Words to the Wise” and “Starred 
Words,” p. 18. 

Homeroom Period: “Mighty Mo” (sports), p. 16; “Quiz- 
word Puzzle,” p. 21; Science News, p. 7. 

Comprehension Test: “Citizenship Quiz,” p. 23. 

Health: “To Your Good Health,” p. 16. 


All in One Package 


Birthday or no birthday, you and your pupils are the ones 
who receive and open the “package”—Junior Scholastic. 
Inside you'll find that the main emphasis is on social studies, 
but that there’s plenty of material for classes in grammar, 
reading, composition, civics, history, science, and others, In 
short, Junior Scholastic is: 


An all-round magazine with 
* Emphasis on social studies 
Which will help students 
INTEGRATE THEIR STUDIES 
AND VIEW LEARNING AS A WHOLE— 
THAT IS FUN 


What's more, you can count on Junior Scholastic to: 


DEVELOP DISCRIMINATING READERS 


Junior Scholastic has magazine quality 
variety 
format 
it builds the habit of reading good magazines. 


AROUSE PARENT ENTHUSIASM 


Even we are surprised at the amount of fan mail which 
we get from parents, telling us how much they and other 
members of the family enjoy Junior Scholastic; how much 
the magazine has contributed to their children’s understand- 
ing of and interest in what is going on in the world. 


Junior Scholastic Is 
the Ideal Teaching Aid 





This is the TEACHER EDITION of Junior Scho- 
lastic. The Weekly Lesson Plan appears on 
pages 6-T and 7-T. The edition which students 
receive is found between pages 4-T and 5-T. 














Junior Scholastic helps develop: 


UNDERSTANDING OF CURRENT AFFAIRS 
NEWS See “News Roundup” (pp. 5-7). Clear, simply written, news stories 
of significance give the reader the kind of knowledge of current affairs 
which is vital to good citizenship. 


WORLD RESPECT FOR THE DIGNITY’ AND WORTH OF INDIVIDUALS AND PEOPLES 
Interviews with boys and girls of other lands build international 
FRIENDSHIP understanding at a level the young reader can easily comprehend. 


PRIDE AND FAITH IN THE AMERICAN WAY 


Special news stories and the supplement, America Votes, will increase 
understanding and appreciation of our American democracy at work. 
The collection of folklore stories increases pride in our American heri- 

AM ERICANA tage. This year the “Your Rugged Constitution” series has developed 
understanding of the very basis of American freedom and government. 
Next year a weekly series of Americana features will present biogra- 
phies, advances in science, folklore, accounts of places of interest in 
the U. S., the stories behind U. S. holidays. 


KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, AND CONCEPTS IN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


TH EME Weekly theme articles (p. 8) develop understanding of the interrela- 


A tion of people, geography, resources, current affairs, history. Up-ta-date 
RTICLES maps and photos increase pupil-comprehension. 


GOOD READING HABITS 
SHORT A weekly series of Americana features will constitute a planned 
STO RIES program for helping students who are deficient in basic reading skills. 
‘ Short stories, the World Friendship Series, and other features are 
added incentive for developing reading ability. 
FEATU RES (Continued on page 5-T) 





Around the World 


Junior Scholastic s theme articles next year will be world- Order Now 
wide in coverage. The tentatively scheduled articles follow. For September 
Most of them will appear during the school year 1952-53, 
but a few changes will be made if developments in world To order JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC for next term 
news make them seem advisable. A final schedule with dates or school year please fill out and mail the 


of issue will be published in the first September issue. aoe ve rd. Tentative orders 0 be 
Countries: Turkey, Japan, Thailand, Hawaii, Great Britain, pee yew Snow Be ae nad 
students you will have in the fall. if you 


Canada, Syria, Finland, Denmark, Afghanistan, Libya, Li- would like to have CQ materials, write 
beria, France, Austria, Ireland, Portugal, Luxembourg, “CQ” in margin of card. News Map end 
Ecuador, Uruguay, India, Indo-China. America Votes will be sent to subscribing 

Special geography units: Northern Africa, Central Africa, “ classes automatically. Note that a second 


the Amazon Headwaters, Eskimos of northern Canada, Be- order card is to the first card. 
hind the Iron Curtain in Europe and Asia, U. S. Pacific Please relay the second card to another 


Trust Territory. teacher;.also this copy of the magazine, if 
you can spare it. 








Special issues: Atomic Energy, the United Nations. 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: © 


Fun to make... Fun to drink 


Banana Milk Shake 


Banana Milk Shake 


1 fully ripe banana* 1 cup (3 ounces) COLD milk . 


*Use fully ripe danana .., peel well flecked with brown 


Peel banana. Slice into a bowl and beat with a rotary egg beater or eleciric 
mixer until smooth and creamy. Add milk; mix well. Serve immediately. 


Makes | large or 2 medium-sized drinks. 


Banana Chocolate Milk Shake: Add 1 
tablespoon chocolate syrup before mix- 
ing milk shake. 

Banana Chocolate Malted Milk Shake: 
Add 4 teaspoons chocolate malted milk 
and \ teaspoon vanilla before mixing 
milk shake. 

Banana Frosted Milk Shake: Add 3 
tablespoons vanilla ice cream bef 


Banana Pineapple Milk Shake: Use 
cup canned, unsweetened pineapple 
juice in place of a fourth of the milk 
before mixing milk shake. 

Banana Spiced Milk Shake: Sprinkle 
ground nutmeg or cinnamon on top of 
milk shake just before serving. 

Banana Vanilla Milk Shake: Add % 





mixing milk shake. 
Banana Orange Milk Shake: Use % 
cup orange juice in place of half of the 
milk. Add teaspoon sugar before 
mixing milk shake. 


P vanilla before mixing milk 
shake. 
IMPORTANT: Fora COLDER DRINK, 
add about 2 tablespoons of crushed ice, 
and ice cream if desired, before mixing 
milk shake. 


Fora SWEETER DRINK, add ice cream or plain sugar syrup. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 3, Merth River, New York 6, MN. Y. 





Note to a young man 
about to pick his first bike tire 


Doesn't it stand to reason that a company which 
makes the most popular tires for oars, trucks, 


motorcycles and airplanes would make fine bike 
tires, too? No wonder it's been true for 37 
years, that “more people ride on Goodyear tires 
than on any other kind." 





DELUXE RIB RIB TYPE LIGHTWEIGHT 
All-Weather tread is Zigzag tread and Designed for easy pedal- 
famous for holding the rounded shoulders ing. Straight-side and 
road better, for bring- assure firm grip at any hook-bead types to fit 
ing you to straight-line riding angle. both English and Ameri- 
stops. can bikes. 
‘op " vbber qubes, 10° 
longet: and ore 
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“it GOODFYEAR«” 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





Junior Scholastic 


A NATIONAL MAGAZINE FOR GRADES 6, 7, and 8 


“OUR EDITORIAL PLATFORM 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the education 
for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 


the worth and dignity of the individual; 


high moral and spiritual values; 
the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and responsibilities for all; 


the American system of constitutional, representative government; " 


free competitive enterprise and free labor working for abundant production; 


cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the peace of the world. 


We are unalierably opposed to communism, fascism, or any other system 
in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current affairs, the best contem- 
porary thought and creative expression, and the most helpful guidance for 
adjustment to life, adapted to the understanding and interests of youth. Good 
citizens honestly differ on important public questions, and the young people of 
today need training under wise teachers to participate in solving these problems 
as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We therefore believe that all sides of these 
problems should be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom maga- 
zines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 





EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher © Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in- 
Chief ¢ John W. Studeboker, Vice-President and Cheirman of the Editorial 
Boord © Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor. 


Patricia G. Lovber, Associate Editor, Junior Scholastic; Assistont Editors: 
Tony Simon, Lee Learner Gray, Ruth imler; Jean F. Merrill (Movies), Herman 
Masin (Sports), Mary Jane Dunton (Art Director), Serah McC. Gorman 
(Production Chief), Williom D, Boutwell (Editor, Scholastic Teacher), Lovinia 
Dobler (Ltibrarien), lucy Evonkow (librory Research), Ethel M. Duncan 
(Teacher Edition). 


G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President ond Treasurer * Don Layman, Vice- 
President and Director of Sales Promotion © C. Elwood Droke, Associcte 
Director of Field Service * Agnes Lourino, Business Monager. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. J. F. Lichtenberger, Principel, Seward School, Minnecpolis, Minn. 
Mr. Foster J. Sanders, Western Junior High School, Lovisville, Kentucky. 
Dr. LeVerne Strong, State of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Myrtle Sugarmon, Department of Publications, Denver Public Schools. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, published weekly during the school 


CONTENTS THIS ISSUE 


April 23, 1952 


News Roundup_ 
Greece (theme article) 

How We Live in Athens (World Friendship Series) 

New Movies ati 
Oremmer Gey Ghert sory) 
May Day Means Spring (feature) 

The Bill of Rights, Part 2 (Your Rugged Constitution) _ 














Starred Words 
Junior Writers__ 
Shutterbugs 
Right This Woy__ 

Some Fun_ 
Quiz-word Puzzle 
Stamps ___ 


Citizenship Quiz_ 
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NEWS 








2,000 New TV Stations 
Can Be Built in U. S. 


Today there are only 108 tele- 
vision stations in the U. S. and its 
possessions. Within a few years there 
may be 2,000. That means almost 
every U. S. home will be in a range 
where it can receive TV programs. 
At present only 50 per cent of U. S. 
homes can have TV. . 

Today's programs go out over the 
very high frequency (VHF) bands. 
The Government had to limit the 
number of stations on VHF. Other- 
wise programs would have over- 
lapped and blurred each others’ 
pictures. 

Now the Government has given 
permission for programs to go out 
over ultra high frequency (UHF), 
too. This means many new stations 
can be started. About 240 of them 
will be saved for educational pro- 
grams. 

To receive programs on UHF, the 
country’s 16 million TV owners will 
have to buy converters. They cost 
from $10 to, $50 each. 

The number of UHF stations will 
be limited to 2,000. 


REBELS SEIZE CONTROL 
OF BOLIVIAN GOVERNMENT 


Three days of fighting has put a 
new government in control of Bo- 
livia. About 400 people were killed 
and 1,000 wounded in the revolt. 

The old government was headed 
by a general. He seized power 11 
‘months ago after an election. An- 
other party won the election, but the 
general took over the government 
anyway. Now the party that won the 
election controls Bolivia. 

Bolivia has had more than 250 rev- 
olutions. The people are extremely 
poor. Many of them hope to win 
better living conditions by revolting. 
Recently they have been worse off 
than ever. Bolivia earns most of its 
money selling tin to the U. S. When 
Bolivia raised its tin prices greatly, 
the U. S. stopped buying. (See last 
week's Junior Scholastic theme ar- 
ticle on Bolivia. ) 


ROUNDUP 


Wide World 


SHEPHERDESS AND CHIMNEY SWEEP, two characters from fairy tales of Hans 
Christian Andersen, present flowers to Mrs. Eugenie Anderson at Copenhagen. 
She is U. S$. Ambassador to Denmark. Ceremony was part of 147th anniversary 
of birth of the Danish fairy-tale writer. Eugenie Anderson, of Red Wing, Minn., 
is one of the most popular ambassadors the U. S. has ever sent abroad. 


SPRING FLOODS RAGE 
OVER BIG AREAS IN U. S. 


Spring thaws have brought floods 
and suffering to large areas of our 
country. As heavy winter snows 
melted, the Missouri River rose high- 
er and higher, then burst over the 
land. In some places it spread out 
for 10 miles. 

In the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Missouri the river stormed over 
its banks in its worst floods for nearly 
70 years. Thousands were left home- 
less. For hundreds of miles along the 
river, people fled leaving towns and 
cities deserted. 

In Minnesota and Wisconsin, the 
Mississippi burst its banks. 


Eisenhower Coming Home; 
Taft, Kefauver Win Illinois 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
coming home. He will campaign for 
the Republican party’s nomination 
for President. Around June 1, the 
general will give up his job as com- 
mander of the ground forces of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
NATO is building up Europe's de- 
fenses against attack. 

In the primaries at home, Senator 
Robert A. Taft won a big victory in 
Illinois. He got about 75 per cent of 
the Republican vote. Illinois was ex- 
pected to be a Taft stronghold. In 
the Illinois Democratic race, Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver won. 





Lever Brothers phage 


Window-Washers’ Elevator 


How can we wash the windows? 
This was the problem which faced 
architects of the new Lever Brothers 
building in New York City. Win- 
dows in the building were sealed 
shut. This made the building cheaper 
to construct. It also saves money in 
air conditioning and heating. 

The architects invented an ele- 
vator for window washers. (See 
photos.) Using it, two men can clean 
the outside of the building (includ- 
ing 1,404 windows ) in two days. 


Supreme Court on Elections 

U. S. voters do not elect the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President directly. 
The people of each state vote for 
electors. The electors choose the 
President and Vice-President. (See 
Junior Scholastic, Feb. 13.) 

Electors are pledged to vote for 
their party's candidates. Bui ‘t is 
possible for an elector to ca.’ his 
vote for another party's candidates. 

Recently a case concerning Ala- 
bama’s electors came before the U. S. 
Supreme Court. The Court made 
this ruling: States may pass laws 
requiring electors to keep their 
pledges. 


Family Wins Fight; Hero 
Of 1812 War Cleared 


The honor of Lt. William Cox has 
been cleared. Cox was a hero of the 
War of 1812. In 1813 he was serv- 
ing on the U. S. frigate Chesapeake. 
It attacked the British frigate Shan- 
non off Boston harbor. 

During the battle, the Chesa- 
peake's captain, James Lawrence, 
was mortally* wounded. As he fell, 
he shouted, “Don’t give up the ship!” 
~a cry that has become a U. S. Navy 
motto. 

Lt. Cox helped carry his dying 
skipper below. Later Lt. Cox was 
found guilty of “neglect of duty” 
and dismissed from the Navy. The 
court said Lawrence's wounds had 
made Cox the senior non-wounded 
officer. So he should have stayed on 
deck to direct the battle. 

Cox’s descendants have fought to 
clear his name. They said Cox did 
not realize he was in command 
when he helped Lawrence below. 
Afterward, they said, he fought 
bravely. 

This month Cox’s family won their 
fight. The Navy looked into its rec- 
ords and admitted Cox had been 
unjustly dismissed. The House 
Armed Services Committee voted to 
clear Cox's honor. 


Live Texas Cattle Head 
For New Ranches Abroad 


The King Ranch is spreading out. 
It is already the biggest ranch in 
the world and covers a million acres 
of Texas. Now it's branching into 





Cuba and Australia. Its purpose in ° 


spreading out is to provide more 
meat for the world. Nearly everyone 
in the world would like to eat"Ineat. 
But there just isn't enough to go 
around. — 

This month the first 250 head of 
cattle left Houston, Texas, for Cuba. 
Another 750 will soon set out. The 
Cuban ranch covers 30,000 acres. In 
three years it should be producing 
beef for Cuba. In 25 years it may 
be producing so much meat that 
there will be some left over for ex- 
port to other areas. 

The Texas cattle which recently 
set sail are a special breed, St. 
Gertrudis. They will not sicken in 
the hot climate of Cuba. 


®% Means word is defined on page 18. 


First Passenger Helicopter 


Starts Work in Los Angeles 


The first U. S. passenger heli- 
copter has taken to the air. A 10- 
passenger Sikorsky S-55, it carries 
a pilot and co-pilot. The big “flying 
windmill” has just been officially 
approved. This means it can now 
carry commercial passengers. 

The first S-55 will work in Los 
Angeles, Calif. Its job is to ferry 
passengers between an airport out- 
side the city and downtown areas. 
It will more than cut in half the 
travel time for this trip. 

The Aluminum Company of Can- 
ada has also ordered one of the pas- 


- senger helicopters. The company has 


two plants in northern British Co- 
lumbia which are separated by 14 
miles of rugged mountains. Com- 
pany officials and workers will use 
the helicopter to hop quickly from 
plant to plant. 


U.N. HALF-STAFF STAMP 


The lower United Nations stamp 
can be bought for three cents. But 
if you wanted to buy the upper one, 
you'd have to pay a good deal more. 
Because of a printing error, the 
upper stamp shows the U, N. flag 
at half-staff. The flag was printed 
out of line with the staff and bor- 
der. 

About 50 of these stamps were 
printed before the mistake was 
found. The people who bought them 
are carefully saving them. Other 
freak stamps have turned out to be 
worth thousands of dollars. 
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Musk Oxen for Vermont 


Vermont will get eight musk 
oxen this month. There’s a chance 
that the musk oxen will be the start 
of a new industry for New England. 

An explorer is bringing the eight 
animals from their Arctic home to his 
farm in Vermont. He says a musk ox 
would make an excellent cow for 
New England farmers. And he hopes 
to prove he’s right. 

The shaggy animal, says the ex- 
plorer, is not really an ox at all. It’s 
like a combination of a sheep and a 
cow. He says its meat is better than 
beef; its wool the lightest and softest 
known; and its milk as good as cow’s 
milk. 

A musk ox doesn’t need rich pas- 
tures. It can find plenty to eat on 
thinly grassed land. In winter it can 
find its food below snow. 


Electric Watch 


A tickless electric watch will soon 
be on the market. It keeps almost 
perfect time and runs without a 
mainspring or a winding mechanism. 

The secret of the new watch is a 
tiny battery. Only half ap inch long, 
it is smaller in circumference than a 
pencil and fits into a capsule the size 
of a big pill. 

The works consist of the battery, a 
motor, and a train of gears to drive 
the hands. There are many fewer 
parts than the 150 in an ordinary 
watch. The battery will run the 
motor for more than a year. When it 
wears out, a replacement will cost a 
quarter. 

The first battery-run watches will 
be for men. The tiny motors are still 
too big for women’s wrist watches. 
The new watch was developed by 
the Elgin Watch Co. 


Hunt for Oil 


A big hunt is on for oil in the U. S. 
and Canada. The U. S. uses a tre- 
mendous amount of oil each year. In 
13 years today’s oil deposits will be 
used up. This means big, new de- 
posits must be found. 

The hunt has spread into untapped 
areas such as the Unitah Basin in 
Utah, and California’s Imperial Val- 
ley. Biggest find to date is the Willis- 
ton Basin. This area starts in Canada 
and stretches across the Dakotas and 


eastern Montana. It holds 300,000 
acres of oil-rich land. 

Last year a record 11,756 explora- 
tory wells were drilled in the U. S. 
(These are wells drilled to see if oil 
exists in an area.) In the next two 
years, about 80,000 new wells will be 
drilled. 

How much oil can be found? Some 
experts say we can find two or three 
times as much as we already have. 
Others say we can find even more. 
They think oil lies under two thirds 
of our land. If this is so, there will 
be plenty of oil for a long time to 
come. 


Back in Action 

Sixty years ago, Leadville, Colo., 
was one of the world’s biggest min- 
ing camps. There miners dug out half 
a billion dollars worth of gold, silver, 
lead, copper, and zinc. But melting 
snow from the mountains drowned 
the mines. They filled with water 
and had to be closed. 

Recently the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
found a way to get the mines work- 
ing again. The Bureau couldn’t pump 
the water out. There was too much— 
11 billion gallons, spread through 
200 miles of tunnels. So the Bureau 
decided to “pull the plug” and let the 
water run out. 

A two-mile tunnel was driven into 
the mountain below mine level. Most 
of the water has drained out through 
it. Soon Leadville will again be pro- 
ducing minerals for the U. S. 


Bwing Galloway 
Musk oxen used to roam North America in huge herds. Today few are left. 


New Wonders of Science 


1. Paper glass. U. S. scientists 
have produeed paper made of glass. 
They used glass fibers one 30-mil- 
lionth of an inch thick. Glass paper is 
not harmed by heat, light, moisture, 
or insects. 

2. Cerneob concrete. Ground-up 
corncobs are used in a lightweight 
concrete. They replace gravel. 


3. Surgery by sound. Someday a 
surgeon may operate on you with 
sound instead of a knife. We can hear 
only certain sounds. Experiments 
have been going on with sounds too 
shrill for us to hear. These sound 
waves can be focused on nerve tis- 
sues deep within the body. They 
destroy these tissues without harm- 
ing other tissues around them. 


Guidebook to Moon 


Guidebook to the Moon is the title 
of a book being written by a British 
scientist. The scientist thinks people 
will visit the moon in 10 years. 

The scientist says visitors will have 
to take their own oxygen. The pull 
of the moon's gravity is about one 
third of the earth’s. This means vis- 
itors will be able to move about in 
leaps and bounds. 

Special clothing will be necessary. 
The moon’s temperature ranges be- 
tween 100 degrees below zero and 
100 above, Visitors will have to take 
their own food, for the moon has no 
animal or vegetable life. 





‘GREECE: 


Rugged People in a Rugged Land 


REECE, someone once said, is 

the land nature patched to- 
gether. Jutting out into the blue 
Mediterranean, this little country is 
a patchwork quilt of ragged moun- 
tains, high lakes, and odd-shaped 
islands. 

A plane trip over Greece would 
show you how cut up the land is. 
The rugged Pindus Mountains sweep 
through the center of the country. 
Branches of these mountains slash 
towards the sea. Lakes are scattered 
everywhere. The coastline of Greece 
is ragged. Hundreds of peninsulas, 
shaped like gnarled and crooked fin- 
gers, point into the sea. Thousands 
of islands dot the waters around 
Greece. . 

Ancient Greeks believed their land 
had been the battleground between 
the giants and the gods. According 
to legend, the giants tried for many 
years to wrest control of the earth 
from the gods who lived on Mt. 
Olympus. The giants finally lost. But 
before they did, the battles raging 
up and down the Greek peninsula 


MBA phote 


Greek girl in costume holds flag with 
shield that is stomped on U. S$. aid. 


chopped up, dented; and scarred the 
country. 

Modern scientists have a different 
explanation. Hundreds of thousands 
of years ago, they say, huge glaciers 
swept over the world, crushing 
mountains, changing the courses of 
rivers, and cutting the land into odd 
shapes. At that time, scientists say, 
the Mediterranean was not a sea at 
all, but dry land. Many of the islands 
in that sea are believed to be moun- 
tain tops or volcanoes which rose 
above the water. 

Look at the face of Greece on the 
cover map. You can see how the 
land was gouged out and cut into 
jagged peninsulas. The huge Pelop- 
onnesus peninsula was eaten away 
until only a narrow neck of land 
remained to connect it with the 
mainland. 

How has all this affected the peo- 
ple of Greece? 

Ancient Greece was made up of 
small, independent city-states. Each 
was surrounded by mountains and 
cut off from the rest of the world. 
Today Greece is 2 united nation. But 
the mountains still] make it hard to 
get from one place to another. 

Mountain springs provide much 
of the water for Greece’s rivers and 
streams. There are few rivers on 
which you can travel. You can’t even 
depend on them for a steady supply 
of water. Many of the smaller 
streams dry up between June and 
September. But in spring, when the 
mountains shed tons of melting 
snow, floods are common. 


FISH AND SPONGES 


Many of the rivers run down to 
the sea. There you find villages 
nestling at the foot of the mountains. 
For centuries their people have been 
fishermen, taking their little boats to 
sea. Fish is a popular food along the 
coast. It is plentiful and cheap. 

Fishermen also gather sponges. 
These are really clusters of small 
sea animals. Clinging together, they 
attach themselves to rocks. Sponge 
divers plunge down and cut these 
masses from the rocks. The clusters 


Bosshard from Black Star 


Trumpeter in the Royal Guard 


float to the surface where they are 
picked up in nets. Sponges are one 
of Greece's biggest exports. 

Rocky land, mountains, and a poor 
water supply don’t make good farm- 
ing. But that’s how most Greeks earn 
their living. More than 50 per cent 
of the people farm, though they can 
use only 20 per cent of the land. 
Greece is the size of Alabama with 
almost three times as many people. 

Greek farmers have smal] plots of 
land. Few large areas are available 
in this mountain-covered country. 
Farmers are also handicapped by a 
lack of modern equipment. There 
are few tractors. Plows are expensive 
and rare. Many of the farmer's tools 
are made by hand. 


THREE-LEVEL FARMING 


The farmers must make full use 
of their land. Many of them practice 
“three-level farming.” In the same 
field they plant three different crops 
which grow at different heights. The 
top story may be olive trees. The 
middle story may be grape vines. 
On the ground floor the farmer may 
plant grain. 

The main wheat-growing regions 
in Greece lie to the north, in Thes- 
saly and Macedonia. There summer 
is warm and dry, winter cold and 
wet. Wheat grows well in this kind 
of climate. 

Figs, almorids, grapes, and citrus 
fruits thrive in the warmer climate 
of southern and coastal Greece. 





Groves of silver-green olive trees-are 
seen all over Greece. From the olives 
comes oil used for cooking. The 
crushed pulp, -left after the oil is 
taken out, is fed to livestock. Olives 
are profitable—and easy to raise. 
They can grow in poor soil. Their 
long roots cling to steep slopes 
where other plants cannot hold fast. 
Long, hot, dry summers do no harm 
to olive trees. 

Because of the poor soil and the 
dry summers, cows can't find enough 
grass to eat. So the people raise 
sheep and goats. Almost all their 
dairy products come from the goat: 
milk, cheese, butter, and so on. 
Sheep also provide meat and wool. 
The hides of both the animals are 
used for leather. Greece has more 
sheep and goats than any other 
country in Europe. 


POOR FARMING 


There are three reasons why the 
land does not produce enough for all 
the people. (1) The soil is poor. 
(2) Greece lacks modern farm 


equipment. (3) The farmers can’t 

count on a steady water supply. 
What can be done about this? 
With U. S. help, Greece is slow- 


ly making improvements. Modern 
methods of farming are being intro- 
duced. Greek farmers are learning to 
make good use of fertilizer and to 
rotate crops. Tools are being shipped 


to Greece. Irrigation ditches and 
dams are being built. 

All this is slow work. Many Greeks 
have never seen a tractor. They must 
be taught how to use them. Villages 
lack electric power. Building dams 
takes a long time. What's more, 
World War II damage must be re- 
paired. 

The mountains of Greece have 
caused many of the country’s hard- 
ships. They have blocked modern 
ways from reaching many villages. 
Transportation is slow and difficult. 
The land is carved up. Farming is 
hard. The mountains have kept 
Greece in poverty. 

Yet these mountains hold wealth 
for Greece, which may some day be 
used. The world wants minerals that 
lie hidden there—lead, magnesium, 
bauxite, chromium, nickel, and salt. 

Greece now exports a few min- 
erals such as silver, emery, and 
marble. Emery is a kind of hard rock 
that is used for grinding. (You've 
seen it on emery boards for filing 
finger nails.) Fine Greek marble has 
long been famous the world over. 

It's no easy job to mine these 
products and get them out of their 
mountain homes. But the Greeks 
have been at it for hundreds of 
years. The high price these minerals 
bring makes the job worthwhile. 

With U. S. aid and equipment 
Greece hopes to build roads to other 
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mining regions. Then equipment can 
be brought in to dig out the minerals. 

The Greeks are just as rugged as 
their country. Since ancient times 
they have been a freedom-loving 
and independent people. In recent 
years, they have fought through 
World War II. After the war, Com- 
munists tried to take over Greece. 
They started a civil war. The Com- 
munists were defeated, but the war 
set back Greece in her attempt to 
rebuild. 


U. S$. AID TO GREECE 


Now, with U. S. aid, Greece has 
made a fresh start. Money, machin- 
ery, and experts have been sent into 
the country. U. S, aid is helping to 
rebuild factories, dams, and roads. 
It helps the Greeks buy tractors and 
plows. It helps them buy grain to 
feed their people. 

We are also sending military aid. 
Greece’s army and navy need re- 
building just as her factories do. 
Arms and equipment are being sent 
to the Greeks. U. S. officers are help- 
ing train the Greek army. Slowly 
Greece is growing in strength. 

Greek troops are fighting bravely 
in Korea beside other U. N. troops. 
Greece is a new member of NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion). NATO nations are working to 
stop the spread of Communism. In- 
dependent Greece is our good friend. 


‘Three Lions 


Most Greek farmers still use methods and tools their ancestors did. When sails are put on windmill, it pumps water. 
Windmills are also used for grinding grain. Farmers and their families live almost entirely on what they produce. 





By Elias Eliacopoulos 


THENS, one of the oldest cities 

in the world, is my home. I am 
15 years old, and live with my 
mother and three brothers in a small 
house in the city. My father, an army 
captain, was killed during the war, 
in 1941. Because of his bravery, the 
people of Crete, where he was 
killed, have built a monument in his 
honor, 

My oldest brother has already 
graduated from the university here. 
His name is Athanasius, and he is 
27. Zacharias, 26, is now in his fourth 
year at the university. He is studying 
law. My third brother is George. He 
is 23, and is an officer in the mer- 
chant marine. He has an exciting life 
and travels everywhere. 


MY SCHOOL 


Our home is in the center of old 
Athens, near Constitution Square 
and the King’s Palace. | am there 
only on week ends. During the week 
I am a boarder at Athens College, a 
high school for boys. We have 900 
students, and about 150 of them are 
boarders. 

Athens College was started in 
1925 by a group of Athenians and 
their U. S. friends. Today about half 
the money to run it comes from the 
United States, as well as many of the 
books and supplies. Because of this 
generous help we can take almost 
half the boys as scholarship students. 
| have one of these scholarships. 

The school is located in a suburb 
of Athens called Psychico. We are 
on a hillside facing beautiful Mount 
Hymettus. Parts of the buildings 


Elias, 15, lives in ancient Athens. 
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Greek girls at summer camp take part in ancient songs and dances of their country. 


How We Live in 


As told to Charles R. Joy 


were destroyed during the war, but 
the damage has been repaired. 
CARE, a U. S. organization, has 
helped us with food and books. 

The first three years at our school 
are the same as the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades of the public school. 
Then there are four years of the 
gymnasium, which is the same as 
your junior high school and the first 
two years of your high school. I am 
now in the fourth class at the gym- 
nasium, and when I finish I shall be 
ready to go to the university. Later 
I hope to study engineering in your 
country. 

Right now | am studying Greek, 
French, English, religion, history, 
geography, chemistry, drawing, and 
mathematics. We have physical edu- 
cation also. I have studied English 
for six years. Last year mathematics 
and geography were taught in Eng- 
lish, and this year history and chem- 
istry are taught that way. 

In school we are up at 6:30. 
Breakfast is at 7 and we usually 
have porridge, milk, eggs, butter, 
bread, and potatoes. Classes start at 
8:30 and last until 12:30. We have 
lunch from 12:45 to 1:15. Then we 
are free until 2. Afternoon classes 
last from 2 until 4:30. 


For lunch we have meat and po- 
tatoes, and sometimes salad. There 
is bread, butter, and milk. We are 
usually given meat four or five times 
a week and fish once. 

At 4:30 the day students go home, 
and the boarding students go to tea. 
We amuse ourselves until 5:30 and 
study from 6 to 8 At 8 we have 
dinner. Dinner is sometimes meat, 
with eggs, salad, fruit, bread, butter, 
and milk. We go to bed around 9:30. 
As you can see, our heaviest meal of 
the day comes at noon. 

I like sports. We play football, 
basketball, and volleyball. Swim- 
ming, boating, hunting, and fishing 
are favorites of mine, but there is 
little time during the school year for 
them. 

In the summer our family goes to 
a small house we have at Saint 
Paraskey. It is a little way away 
from Athens, under the shadow of 
Mount Hymettus. There the bees 
make the finest honey in the world. 
The whole mountain is covered with 
wild thyme* which the bees like. 
We have fun climbing the mountain. 

I should like to correspond with 
some boys and girls in the U. S. My 
address is Carori 9, Athens, Greece. 


® Means word is defined on poge 18. 
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Elias registers at school at begianing 
of term. Sign reads: ‘Educational fees.” 


ATHENS 


By Alexandra Tsimbouki 


THENS, where I live, was named 

for Athena, the goddess of wis- 
dom. Many of our cities and moun- 
tains are named after the gods and 
goddesses of ancient Greece. And 
there are many legends about them. 

There is an interesting story about 
Mt. Pelion where we have our sum- 
mer home. Once, the tale goes, the 
giants who lived on earth were 
angry at the gods. These giants de- 
cided they would try to reach the 
sky and do battle with the gods. To 
reach the sky, they climbed to the 
top of Mt. Pelion. But it wasn’t high 
enough, so they piled it on top of 
Mt. Ossa. That still wasn’t high 
enough, and the giants finally gave 
up. Today, when someone talks 
about “piling Pelion on Ossa,” it 
means going to a lot of trouble to 
accomplish something without suc- 
ceeding. 

Perhaps you would be interested 
in some of our old customs, too. For 
example, when a couple gets mar- 
ried here, the feast lasts for 10 days. 
The wedding party goes from one 
house to another to eat and drink. 
The families of the bride and groom 
are expected to have “open house” 
all the time for the whole ten days. 
The guests often bring various foods 


and fruits with them. For one day 
the friends of the married couple 
play all kinds of tricks to annoy the 
bride and groom. Sometimes they 
put stones in the couple's shoes. 

Another custom is that of giving 
the bride and groom a lump of sugar 
each when they return from the 
church. They exchange these lumps 
and eat them. This is to show there 
will always be harmony* between 
them. 

At New Year's we cut the vassi- 
lopita. The vassilopita is a large 
round cake in which a coin has been 
baked. At midnight the lights are 
turned out, and the cake is cut. The 
person who gets the piece with the 
coin in it is supposed to have good 
luck for a year. 


MY FAMILY 


I was born in Athens a short time 
after my family settled here. My 
grandfather was a native of Volo, 
the largest port in Thessaly. Years 
ago he went to Egypt, where my 
father was born. My father lived in 
Egypt for 20 years and went to Paris 
to study. Afterwards he came back 
to work for the government in 
Greece. 

During World War II my father 
and mother were members of the 
underground. This was a secret or- 
ganization which fought the Ger- 
mans. After the war Father was 
elected to Parliament. Both he and 
Mother are lawyers. 

I am 13 and have a sister 16. We 
live with our parents in an apart- 
ment in the center of Athens. We are 
right at the foot of Mt. Lykabettos. 
Lykabettos is higher than the Acrop- 


Alexandra, 13, goes to girls’ school. 
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olis, the hill on which the Parthenon 
stands. The Parthenon was a beau- 
tiful temple built 400 years before 
the birth of Christ. Only the ruins 
remain but many people visit them. 

My school is the Orlinda Childs 
Pierce College. It is a high school 
for girls and I am a day student. I 
take a bus to school and arrive in 
time for assembly at 8:45. I have 
lunch at school and come home by 
bus at 4:15. 

I am in the third class of the gym- 
nasium. Soon I will be ready for the 
university. I am studying Greek, 
English, mathematics, physics, home 
economics, history, geography, Latin, 
and art. 

As you can see, we are kept very 
busy in school. When I get home 
though, we have tea, and I do my 
homework until dinner. After dinner 
we listen to the radio, play back- 
gammon, or take walks. I like to 
read UV. S. magazines. They are usu- 
ally bright and gay, and full of nice 
things. 

I would like to correspond with 
some U. S. girls. My address is 14, 
Patriarchou loakim Street, Athens, 
Greece. 


NEW MOVIES 


Wii iTops, don't miss. i i“Good. 
i" Pair. “Save your money. 





wvH/HTHE LADY WITH A LAMP 
(Wilcox-Neagle). This is the dramatic 
story of Florence Nightingale (Anna 
Neagle) who made nursing a respected 
profession. 

A hundred years ago when Florence 
became a nurse, people had little re- 
spect for nurses. Most nurses were 
»00rly trained, and “nice” girls didn't 
yecome nurses. As a matter of fact, 
nice girls didn’t think about having a 
career at all, 

The film centers around Florence's 
fight to get better medical service for 
British soldiers during the Crimean 
War. She and her group of trained 
nurses were the first women ever to 
help care for the wounded at the battle- 
front. 


“ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN 
(Paramount). This is a warm-hearted 
story about the comic adventures of a 
group of Balkan immigrants. The movie 
is based on George and Helen Papish- 
vily’s book about George's first expe- 
riences in the United States. 

José Ferrer plays George in the film. 
Kim Hunter plays the American girl 
he woos and wins, 
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T sunrise on the morning of the 
A Fourth of July, a bunch of us 
boys had gathered at Mr, Ander- 
son’s big country store to buy fire- 
crackers. As we stood there we 
heard a sound coming from the 
direction of old Mr. Prescott’s house. 
The sound was tuneful, and it 
caused the words to come on our 
tongues: 


“I wish I was in the land of cotton, 
Old times there am not forgotten, 
Look away! Look away!” 


We saw who was humming. Old 
man Prescott was coming toward the 
store, walking with his old dogwood 
cane, and feeling for the narrow 
footpath and knocking the dew off 
the tall orchard grass. Old Mr. Pres- 
cott had to feel with his cane like 
that because he didn’t see well. 

We could see the sunshine gleam- 
ing on the brass buttons of his old 
grey coat. He had on his old Civil 
War cap, which we boys sometimes 
tried on just for the feel of a soldier's 
cap. 

He walked with a limp. That was 
because he had hardly any calf on 
his left leg where the minnie ball hit 
him that day in another July in '63 
when he climbed Gettysburg Hill 
with General Pickett’s men. We 
could remember hearing the neigh- 
bors speak of old Mr. Prescott’s war 
days. According to them he went in 
when he was just 15 years old and 
was a drummer boy. 

Sometimes we stopped by old Mr. 
Prescott’s apple orchard fence on 
our way from school. The old man 
would wait there for us, and he 
would tell us a little about when he 
was a drummer boy for General 
Pickett. 

In fact, it seemed to us as if the 
older Mr. Prescétt got, the more he 
liked to be with us boys. Each fall 
of the year he would dig an apple 
hole close by his school-road fence. 
He seemed to know how hungry 
boys and girls can get at a school- 
house. When we would get back in 
sight of his orchard, he would be 
standing by the old rail fence, and 
sometimes the winter wind would be 
whipping his grey beard back over 
his shoulder. He would turn and pull 
the wad of straw from the hole of 
apples and start clawing them out. 
The smell of those cold red apples 
would make your mouth water. 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Household. 


DRUMMER BOY. 


A short story by Mark Hager 


But on this particular Fourth of 
July morning, we did not know that 
old man Prescott had anything in 
mind for us. We just stood and lis- 
tened to him hum Dixie, and 
watched him come in his old grey 
coat, which he never wore except on 
special days like the Fourth of July. 

Then about the time Mr. Prescott 
hobbled up to the store, Mr. Ander- 
son came out to open it up. Natur- 
ally, Mr. Anderson waited on old 
Mr. Prescott first, and we stood back. 
We wondered what it could be he 
intended to buy. A firecracker would 
be such a feeble thing compared to 
a minnie ball and the charge at 
Gettysburg that July day in ’63. 

We watched the old man. Once, 
he picked up a toy trumpet. Then 
his eyes seemed to fasten on a little 
toy drum. 

He picked up the little drum and 
the two little beechwood sticks. The 
drum had the Stars and Stripes on it, 
and a little red-white-and-blue rib- 
bon to go around your neck. 

Old man Prescott felt it; he held it 
to one ear, and gave it three sharp 
taps with one of the little sticks. 

“It's got some sound in it,” he 
said, “and I reckon [ll buy it.” 

He laid it on the counter in front 
of Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Anderson 
started to wrap the little drum and 
the two little sticks in a big sheet 
of brown paper. Old Mr. Prescott 
put his hand in his old grey coat 
pocket. He kept feeling, and feeling, 
and his elbow began to shake a little. 

He thrust his left hand in the 
other coat pocket. Then the old man 
began to search all his pockets. We 
edged a little closer. He was in 
trouble. It always makes you want 
to help when you see somebody has 
lost something. 

Then Mr. Prescott spoke: 

“I've lost my money,” he said. “It 
was a five-dollar bill.” 

The old man pulled out a remnant 
of the lining of his old war coat, and 
it had rotted out. 

“The linin’ in my coat’s clear 


gone,” he said, “and I saved that five 
dollars out of my last pension check 
to buy something to play around a 
little with the boys this Fourth of 
ses” 

Mr. Anderson smiled at the old 
man and said, “Why, Mr. Prescott, 
don’t worry about your five dollars. 
I will be glad to charge it.” 





Old Mr. Prescott was shaking, 
though, and he spoke and said: 

“I'm too old to charge things,” 
he said. “I may never live to draw 
another pension check. In my last 
days, I am kind of tryin’ to keep 
even with the world. I guess I lost 
it some place in the grass comin’ 
through the orchard. If my eyes 
weren't so bad, I could find it. . . .” 

Then’s when we boys let go with 
a yell. “We'll find your five dollars, 
Mr. Prescott!” 


W. tore out of the store. We took 
the little footpath that the old man 
had walked with the tune of Dixie 
in his heart. I think every one of us 
was remembering how the old man 
had stood by his fence in the winter 
and waited for us to come from 
school so he could hand us red 
apples. And we remembered how it 
would bring a sparkle in his eyes 
when we asked him to tell us about 
when he was a drummer boy. 

We ran clear to the old man’s 
house, but we did not find the five- 
dollar bill. When we turned to hunt 
back, we slowed. We saw the old 
man coming. He was also looking. 
He was using his old dogwood cane 
to part the tall timothy and dogfoot 

ass. 

“We'll find it,” he said. “I recollect 
distinctly I stuck it in my coat pocket 
when I left the house.” 

A morning wind was rising and 
swaying the tall grass. Once more 
we hunted back to the old man’s 
house, spreading a little each time, 
thinking maybe the wind had 
whipped it a little away from the 
path, but we did not find it. 

After we passed old Mr. Prescott 
the second time, we straightened 
and looked at one another. Then we 
glanced across the orchard where 
the old man still was feeling in the 
grass and trying to find his last five- 
dollar bill. 

Kind of instinctively, we began to 
pull out our money. We had five 
dollars in firecracker money. 

“We'll just give it to Mr. Prescott,” 
one of the boys said, “so he can buy 
his little drum.” 

We poured our money in the boy’s 
hand. I remember how he gripped 
it till his knuckles were white. 

“But not this way,” the boy said. 
“You keep hunting till I get back.” 

In a few minutes, the boy re- 
turned from the store and opened 


his hand just enough to show us the 
five-dollar bill. 

“Mr. Anderson said this is the way 
to do it,” the boy said. “Why, old 
Mr. Prescott was too proud to charge 
his little drum. He’d be too proud 
to take our money. So he’s got to 
think we found his five-dollar bill.” 

We pretended to search again. 
While the old man was still search- 
ing and feeling in the grass, our boy 
straightened and raised his hand, 
and held the five-dollar bill by one 
corner so that it fluttered in the July 
wind, and yelled: 

“We've found it, Mr. Prescott! 
We've found your five-dollar bill!” 

The old man straightened and 
threw back his proud head. 

“I knowed it was here in this grass 
some place,” he said. “You boys— 
you've got eyes like young eagles, 
same as I had when I climbed the 
hill with General Pickett’s men that 
day.” The brass buttons gleamed 
again on the old grey coat. Our 
hearts quivered a little when once 
again he began the tuneful hum of 
Dixie. 


M R. Prescott tossed the money on 
the counter as proudly as if he'd 
been a millionaire. 

Mr. Anderson said, “I figured you 
had lost it in the grass.” 

Old Mr. Prescott said, “Yes, sir. 
And I reckon a man ought to feel a 
little proud he can outlast the lining 
of his coat pocket.” He got his 
brown payer package under one 
arm, motioned us boys to follow, and 
said, “Now for the charge, boys.” 

The old man started out. Mr. 
Anderson winked at us and shoved 
across the counter a whole bag of 
firecrackers. 

We followed old Mr. Prescott as 
he proudly walked the orchard grass 
trail. At the fence at the foot of the 
hill, he stopped. He hung his dog- 
wood cane on the fence, and got his 
little toy drum out of the brown 
paper. The Stars and Stripes gleamed 
in the July sun. 

He took one of the little beech- 
wood drumsticks,and he pointed. 

“That's the hill,” he said. “I want 
you to charge it and take it. The 
Yankees do not wait for you on top 
of this hill as they did for me and 
General Pickett’s other men that 
July day in ’63, but something else 
waits for you. I want you to charge 
the hill and take that sweet cherry 


tree. I've been saving them for this 
day and you boys.” 

Then he began to try to get the 
little drum around his neck. It was 
plain the little toy drum was not 
made for a tall man like old Mr. 
Prescott. He had to take off his cap, 
and the wind tousled his white hair 
while he was getting the ribbon over 
his head. It looked a little odd, just 
seeing a great old man like Mr. Pres- 
cott with a toy drum around his 
neck—a man who had left some of 
nT and blood up on Gettysburg 
H 

But this did not seem to bother 
the old man. He got it fixed around 
his neck, and then he took the two 
little beechwood sticks. He held the 
little sticks in his old hands, and he 
lifted his eyes to the hill where the 
July wind was playing in the sedge 
grass, and the sunshine was glisten- 
ing on the crimson and purple sweet 
cherries. 

“I planted that tree the year I 
came back,” the old man said. “I 
plowed it up when it was a little 
sprout one day. Used to be a big 
black stump half-way up the hill. I 
had -my water bucket on the old 
stump. I picked up the little sprout 
with its wilted leaves and I carried 
it to the top of the hill and dug it 
a hole with my hands and set it out. 
I gave it a drink of my water, and 
it grew... .” The old man seemed 
to be talking to himself. 


Tue, as if for a tzial sound, he 
lifted his eyes toward the hill, and 
he began to tap out a tune on the 
little drum. And as the tune flowed, 
so did water from the old man’s 
eyes. 

And then he spoke to us boys. 

“Huddle,” he said. “Light your 
firecrackers, and over the fence to 
the charge.” 

We huddled to break the wind 
and lit our firecrackers, and we 
climbed the fence, and charged the 
hill, tossing our bursting firecrackers 
into the air. 

As we charged the hill, the sound 
came again. We glanced back to see 
the drummer boy. He was beating a 
tune. By the time we reached the 
cherry tree and began to scale it, we 
were singing the tune: 


“Then I wish I was in Dixie, 
Hooray! Hooray! 
In Dixie Land I'll take my stand” 
To live and die in Dixie....” ~ 





O YOU celebrate the coming of 

spring on May Day? If so, you're 
taking part in one of the oldest 
known holidays. May Day dates back 
to the ancient Rome of thousands 
of years ago. In those days young 
Romans celebrated the arrival of 


spring with a gay festival honoring 
Flora, goddess of flowers. 

Many of our May Day customs 
have traveled down through the cen- 
turies from ancient Rome. Roman 
boys and girls made small baskets 


and filled them with flowers—or 
sometimes with small dolls—just as 
young people do today. Then, as 
now, May Day baskets served as 
gifts to friends we like very much. 
Young Romans sang and danced 
around a Maypole. Being chosen 
Queen of the May was just as big an 
honor then as today. 

As the Roman Empire spread, the 
customs and holidays of Rome were 


Means Spring 


carried into many lands. Thus the 
custom of celebrating May Day 
spread through Europe and to Great 
Britain. In England May Day be- 
came so popular that the festival of 
spring went on for several days. 

New customs grew up in England. 
One of these is a choral concert at 
Magdalen College, Oxford Univer- 
sity. The singers stand at the top of 
a square tower, and at dawn on 
May Day, the people of Oxford and 
neighboring towns gather to hear the 
white-robed singers of Magdalen. 
After the concert, the church bells 
begin to peal, and then the day’s 
celebration begins. 


OTHER ENGLISH CUSTOMS 


In London for many years the 
small boys who were chimney 
sweeps paraded through the city 
streets on May Day. Kind-hearted 
Londoners would make the day 
bright for them by inviting them to 
hearty dinners of roast beef and 
plum pudding. 

The Maypole has always been the 
center of England’s May Day cele- 
bration. Usually the “pole” was an 
enormous tree hauled in from the 
forest and set firmly in the ground. 
Streamers and gay decorations were 
attached to it, and the people danced 
around it, weaving the streamers in 
and out. Booths set up near the May- 
pole gave the festival the air of a 
country fair. . 


English colonists brought May 
Day to America. In some places this 
gay, happy holiday was not well re- 
ceived. Once, in the early days of 
Massachusetts, the governor chopped 
down a Maypole with his sword 
because he saw people dancing 
around it. 

Other parts of America did enjoy 
the ancient holiday. And in time, 
even those who had disapproved of 
it came to see that there was nothing 
wrong with celebrating the arrival of 
spring. 

In some places today May Day has 
been twisted into another kind of 
holiday. The Communists have 
seized upon it to have parades and 
demonstrations and speeches against 
democracy. They hoped to confuse 
people by mixing up our May Day 
celebration with their celebration of 
the world revolution they want. Few 
people have been fooled by this. 

We know that May Day is a gay 
and happy holiday for young people. 
You can help keep it that way by 
taking part in the celebration. Is 
there someone you like very much? 
Then show it by making a little 
basket, filling it with flowers, and 
hanging it on the other person’s door. 

As you vote for a Queen of the 
May or dance around the Maypole, 
remember that people have been en- 
joying themselves this way for thou- 
sands of years. Barren winter is 
ended and spring is here. 





(Part 2) 


The Bill of Rights 


AMENDMENT 2 


N THE U. S. we have a national 

army and state militia*. Today 
the national army is large and strong. 
In the early days of our country the 
_ state militia was the stronger. When 
our country was young, the people 
feared a strong national army. They 
knew that in European countries 
leaders of the army had sometimes 
used the army to take over the gov- 
ernment. So our early citizens de- 
cided that a strong state militia, or 
citizen armies, would be safer than 
a strong national army. 

To have these, the people needed 
the right to bear arms. Amendment 
2 in the Bill of Rights was written to 
keep the Federal Government from 
interfering with the lawful posses- 
sion and use of arms by the people. 


AMENDMENT 3 


Our ancestors did not want sol- 
diers billeted* in their homes. The 
British had sometimes done this to 
punish Americans who opposed 
them. If a man protested something 
the British did, he found himself 
with lodgers in his house. These 
lodgers were soldiers of the British 
army. They kept him from doing 
what he wanted in his own home. 
Amendment 3 forbids the Federal 
Government to billet soldiers in 
homes except in time of war and 
“in a manner to be prescribed by 
law.” 


AMENDMENT 4 


Amendment 4 is also based on the 
idea that “a man’s home is-his castle,” 
It prevents officers of the Govern- 
ment from searching people’s homes 
or possessions without a warrant. 
This warrant can only be issued by 
a judge. The judge will issue a war- 
rant only if he is convinced that 
there is good reason for it. The war- 
rant describes exactly the place to 
be searched and the particular arti- 
cles that may be seized. 


*® Means word is defined on page 18. 


AMENDMENT 5 


Amendment 5 describes how peo- 
ple shall be tried for breaking the 
law. 

Suppose a neighbor of yours is 
murdered and the police are looking 
for the criminal. They cannot simply 
arrest a man and put him on trial. 
They must first prove that there is 
evidence against him. Secondly, if 
a man has been tried for a crime 
and found innocent, he cannot be 
tried again for the same thing. 

Suppose the law has been broken. 
There is evidence against someone. 
But he is tried and found innocent. 
Then he may be afraid that he will 
be tried again and again until finally 
a jury finds him guilty. The fifth 
amendment prevents this by declar- 
ing that no “person shall be subject, 
for the same offense, to be twice put 
in jeopardy* of life and limb.” This 
means that no one can be tried twice 
for the same offense. 

Thirdly, no one need say anything 
under oath which may put him in 
danger. All witnesses in a trial have 
to take an oath to tell the truth. If 
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YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


they lie, they can be punished. But 
a witness might be afraid that what 
he says will later be used as evidence 
against him. So the fifth amendment 
allows witnesses under oath to re- 
fuse to give answers that might be 
used as evidence against them. No 
one can be forced to act as a witness 
against himself. 

The fifth amendment also declares 
that no one shall have his “life, lib- 
erty or property” taken away with- 
out “due process of law.” The phrase 
“due process of law” means that a 
proper trial must be held. The Gov- 
ernment cannot execute or imprison 
you, or take away your property un- 
less you have had a fair trial and 
been found guilty. 

The last section of the fifth amend- 
ment ‘safeguards another right for 
individuals. You may own property 
that the Government needs. Perhaps 
you own a farm, and the Govern- 
ment needs your farmland to build 
an airport. If the Government needs 
the land, it may be taken from you 
after a jury trial in a court. In re- 
turn, the Government must pay you — 
a fair price as set by the jury. 


No. 26 in a series of articles selected and 
adapted from Your Rugged Constitution, 
by Bruce and Esther Findlay, published by 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif, 
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COURT KING—On hard courts, players 
say this shoe is tops. 

The new Keds flexible arch sole has 
wavy high-traction grooves, and 
under the arch are slotted ribs— 
all for extreme flexibility and swift, 
sure footing. Heavy toe-caps. 

Arch Cushions and Cushioned 
Insoles absorb punishment. 

Ventilating eyelets air-cool the 
full-breathing, washable uppers. 


Men's and women's sizes. a) 
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‘“MIGHTY 
MQ’’ 


AY back in March, 1949, I received 
i letter from a sophomore at Cathe- 
dral H. S. in San Diego, Calif. The 
| letter raved about a 14-year-old girl—a 
| tennis whiz. “She doesn’t get around 
much and thus doesn’t get the pub- 
| licity,” the writer informed me. “But all 
| the experts out our way believe she’s 
| going to develop into one of the greatest 
| players of all time.” 
| That was big talk. But | decided to 
| investigate, anyhow. What I discovered 


| 


+ | made my eyeballs pop. This 14-year-old 


FLEXIBLE 
ARCH 


The Shoes of Champions -Thay Wash 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


girl had in two years collected more 
than 30 trophies! 

Among the titles she had won were 
the Arizona State 18-year-old crown 
(twice), the Southern California 15- 
year-old championship (twice), and the 
Pacific Southwest, Colorado, Utah, Ore- 
gon, and British Columbia 18-year-old 
crowns, once each. 
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ala ates in favor of milk 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Bedtime snacks are fine, but please— 
Choose those you can digest mppene NS 
fi >” 


your res 
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That was enough for me. I dug up a 
picture of the terrific tot and ran a story 
about her in my April 13, 1949, column. 
This turned out to be a real scoop. It 
was, I believe, the first story in a na- 
tional publication on—Maureen Con- 
nolly! 

Maureen, as everybody in the land 
of the free now knows, went on to set 
the tennis world on its ear. This mag- 
nificent tilt occurred last fall when Mau- 
reen, not yet 17, copped the national 
women’s -championship—becoming the 
youngest player since 1904 to capture 
this honor, On the~strength of this per- 
formance, Maureen was picked the best 
female athlete of 1951. 

Where “Little Mo” will go from here 
is incredible to figure. She still hasn't 
reached her peak! Unless something un- 
foreseen happens. Maureen might re- 
write the record book. At preserit, Helen 
Mills Moody holds the record for most 
national women’s titles—seven. That 
mark is certainly within the Connolly 
kid’s reach. 

The “Little Mo” story began seven 
years aga. Until she turned 10, Mau- 
reen was chiefly interested in riding and 
won several prizes in horse shows. One 
day, while passing the city (San Diego) 
courts, she happened to see Wilbur 
Folsom, a tennis pro, giving a lesson. 
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A light snack at bedtime helps you sleep better, but heavy 


t. Skip Dagwood-type sand- 


fa tastel fruit rotate. cookies 
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Queen of the tennis world at 16—that's 
the sensational Maureen Connolly story. 


Maureen watched for a while, then 
picked up a racket and started batting 
the ball. 

Folsom could tell a “natural” when 
he saw one, and he promptly took her 
under his wing. Three months later, the 
10-year-old whiz went all the way to 
the final of the La Jolla Open tourna- 
ment for 13-year-olds. 

About a year later Maureen was 
brought to the greatest woman tennis 
teacher in the world, Eleanor Tennant. 
The two teamed up, and the rest you 
know. 

Maureen is a pretty solid citizen, 
standing 5-feet-4 and weighing 130 
pounds. On the court, she’s all cool, 
stony-faced business. Off the court, 
Maureen is as bubbly as a brook. She 
loves tennis, sure, and practices three 
hours a day. But she also has a great 
time listening to records, going to the 
movies, swimming, riding, and dancing. 
Bing Crosby and Gordon MacRae are 
her favorite crooners, while the Charles- 
ton is her pet way of letting off steam. 

Dates? “That's my hobby,” she says. 
“But I won't even think about marriage 
until I'm at least 21.” Her No. 1 boy 
will “have to have a real good person- 
ality and be a good dancer.” 

After graduating from Cathedral High 
last June, “Little Mo” went to work as 
a copy girl on the San Diego Union. 
The idea was to earn enough money to 
buy a wardrobe for her trip to the 
British championships this summer. 
Next fall she intends to enter college. 


—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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A classmate pointed out the fact 


Weary, dreary ... never dated That energy-food was what she lacked. 


Jane just sat and-vegetated. 


J 


NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT’s the thing 
That soon gave Jane that needed zing! Now pursued... 
A “sparkle” girl, 
Jane is having 
Quite a whirl! 


bright with NABISCO 

uae png Ae Hearty. —— 
hily delicious — 

A ee ponte food. Get it at 





your g ocer’S—NABISCO SH 
wHeaT! 











— BAKED BY NABISCO - NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valucble wall chart and student project sheets on the role of whole wheet 
in America’s economy ond society and in the fomily diet ore evailable. Write to Notional Biscuit 





Compony, Nicgore Folls, New York, Dept. 5-452. 





ON THE GRIDIRON 


ON THE HARDWOOD 


poe, be bet, thie 
Dag Me 


OFFICIAL FOOTBALLS 
Rigidly inspected Draper-Maynard foot- 
balls, with a slim shape for better passing, 
punting, and bal! handling. 


ONE-PIECE 

MOLDED SAFETY HELMETS 
Draper-Maynard’s one piece molded con- 
struction with six-piece web shock absorber 
and protective padding. Wide range of sizes. 


OFFICIAL BASKETBALLS 
Here's the ball that can take it! Made to 
stand hard wear. Pebble grain finish gives 
you fingertip control. See your dealer. 
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WORDS TO THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


haberdasher (HAB-er-dash-er). 
A haberdasher is a man who special- 
izes in selling men’s clothing—suits, 
hats, handkerchiefs, socks, shirts, ties, 
and so on. The store he runs is called 
a haberdashery. Strange as it may 
seem, this word is connected with 
freedom. 

The ancestor of our word haber- 
dasher was an ancient English and 
French word, hapertas. It meant 
“caps” or “hats.” The man who sold 
them was called a hapertaser. Later 
this word came to mean a man who 
also dealt in cloth, ribbons, thread, 
collars, and cuffs. 

In time, hapertas took on another 
meaning. It came to mean the width 
of cloth. Today most cloth comes in 
rolls of standard widths. In those 
days it didn’t. One man might sell 
cloth a foot wide, and another might 
sell it two feet wide. Though the 
measures were different, both might 
charge the same price for cloth. 

In 1215 King John of England was 
forced by his barons to sign the 
Magna Carta. This was the first 
great document of freedom. It guar- 


anteed certain rights to the people. 
Some of the clauses in our.own Con- 
stitution can be traced back to the 
Magna Carta. 

Many rules of government were 
written into the Magna Carta. One 
section set up standard weights and 
measures. This was so merchants 
could not cheat the people. For ex- 
ample, a hapertas was defined. This 
meant a hapertas of cloth would be 
the same width in all shops. An hon- 
est measure was guaranteed to the 


people. 


Haberdasher comes from a word 
having to do with cloth; and cloth 
was what the haberdasher once sold. 
In the same way, other trades take 
their names from materials they sold 
or used. 

Plumber and plumbing come 
from a Latin word, plumbum, which 
means “lead.” Plumbers have always 
used that metal. A carpenter takes 
his name from the Latin carpenta- 
rius, a wagon-maker. A mason is a 
man who works with stone and 
cement. His name comes from the 
old French word, macon—one who 
beats. In old times the mason ‘beat 
mud and clay together to form a 
kind of cement. 

Make up a list of other trades and 
see how close you can come to guess- 
ing their origin. Then check your 
guesses in the dictionary. 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here. 


billet (BILL-eht). Verb. To lodge sol- 
diers in private buildings. As a verb, the 
word can also be used to mean simply, 
“to provide lodgings.” Billet can be used 
as a noun meaning “lodgings for a sol- 
dier.” Billet also has another different 
meaning: “a small, thick stick of wood.” 
harmony (HAR-moh-nee; a as in arm). 
Noun. Pleasant, agreeable feelings 
among people. In music the word means 
tuneful or a ble sounds. 
y IE anager. § Noun. Dan- 
ger of death, loss, or inj 
militia (mih-LIHSH-a; @ as in ask). 
Noun. A body of citizens enrolled in a 
regular military force. They get instruc- 


tion and drill, but are called into active 
service only in emergencies. 
mortally (MOR-tal-ee). Adverb. Fatal- 
ly; so severe that death is certain. 
thyme (TIME). Noun. A low shrub 
with sweet-smelling leaves which are 
used for seasoning. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Acropolis (a-KROP-oh-lihs; a as in 
sofa). 

Hykabettos (heek-a-BET-oss; a as in 
at). 

Hymettus (high-MET-us). 

Ossa (OSS-a; o as in odd; a as in sofa). 

Parthenon (PAR-thuh-non). 

Pelion (PE-lih-on; e as in peel). 

(vass-ihl-OH-pih-ta; first a 

as in ask; second a as in sofa). 
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The Cowboy WU, ' 
A cowboy is an outdoor man ta << ’ : 
Who cooks his food in a frying pan, ca 


Who rides a horse and shoots a gun 
And doesn’t like to call it fun. 





Then. there is the cowboy fan 
Who doesn’t cook in a frying pan, 
But rides a horse and shoots a gun 
And likes to call it lots of fun. 


He is a boy from six to eleven, 

But he likes to play he’s twenty-seven. 
He likes to pretend he is Roy Rogers, 
Ride his horse, and chase bank robbers. 


Robert Lee Devore, Grade 6 
Beecher City (ill.) Grade School 
Teacher, Miss G. D. Sidwell 


Clouds 


As I watch the clouds roll by, 

I dream of castles in the sky, 
Their beauty is a wondrous sight, 
We see them even in the night. 


Sometimes I see a lady there, 
Letting down her golden hair, 
Then a knight in armor bright 
Will take her off*into the night. 


Julia Ravo, Grade 7 
P. S. 3£63, Bronx, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Katherine T. Galligan 





shots te Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- shed About the 


lastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, u u Sport of “Purring”? 


N. Y. If your picture How much the f. 
is good, you will re- Little Brows je ae 
ceive a Shutterbug Fielding Vest la 19637 


ar By Willard Mullin, Famous Sports Cartoonist { Mow many years it took 
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‘ Dartmouth to score » 
Here’s a new edition of the famous Sports * tr point against 
Show Book that has delighted millions of " a 


sports fans everywhere. Hot off the press, G 

it’s crammed with gags and facts — and pr ae 
Mullin cartoons. Every item in the book other fascinating psn 
is a brand new Mullin-illustrated sports- Sneilons in this book, 
fact feature, available only in the 1952 

Sports Show Book. Send for your free 


copy todagl Se NO TooAayv 
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A. G. Spalding & Bros. Inc., 161 Sixth Avenue, Dept. J-52, 


New York 13, N. Y. 
Please mail me a free copy of the new Spalding Sports Show Book. 
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May Queen’s Court. By Tom lLoveil of 
Burton Grove School, Lecksville, N.C. | RRR RRR RRM ee 








Right “This Way 


A student from Denver, Colo. 
to know: 


, wants 


If a boy invites a girl to his house for 
dinner, should -the girl offer to help 
with the dishes after dinner? 


Yes, she should, if there is no maid. 
Whenever you are the guest of people 
who do their own housework, it is 
jleasant and gracious to offer your 
help. Even if your offer is not accepted, 
your thoughtfulness will be appreciated. 


Alan De Witt of the 
(Mich.) School asks: 


Ferrysburg 


When you go on a teen-age party 
and you don't want a member of the 
older generation to go along, how can 
you get rid of him in a polite way? 


You shouldn't get rid of him. In 
America the custom is that all teen-age 
parties should have an adult present. 
He shares the responsibility in case of 
fire or accident. What's more, the adult 
can be helpful in driving a car, if 
needed; ne with Siaicasiioe and 


even giving the host or hostess a hand 
in keeping the party active and fun. 

Most adults won't be a “wet blanket,” 
but will keep in the background unless 
needed. 


Nancy Johnson of Sunset School, 
Utica, N. Y., asks: 


How can you overcome shyness? 


A boy or girl who is a little shy is 
more attractive than one who is noisy 
and forward. But if you are too shy, 
then try to develop a new attitude to- 
ward other people. Remember that 
most ap: will like you if you give 
them a chance. Make sure they know 
you like them. Make an effort to smile 
and greet a ay soon you'll find it 
easy to do. Take part in school activi- 
ties you enjoy of. ou'll find yourself 
making friends and neon your shy- 


ness before you know it. 





“Shucks, officer, it was easy! I just drank 
an RC—then started swinging!” 





YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 





Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! sed 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 





Puzzling Purchase 

Mike: “My uncle can’t decide whether 
to get a new cow or a bicycle for his 
farm.” 

Ted: “He'd certainly look silly riding 
around on a cow.” 

Mike: “Yes, but he’d look even sillier 
milking a bicycle!” 


June Cline, Gien Burne, Md 


Sweet Tooth Test 
Bill: “Hey, 
diet.” 
Jane: “I am.” 
Bill: “Then why did you order a 
banana split?” 
Jane: “Just to test my will-power.” 
Peasy Seif, McDonald (Tenn.) School 


Mr. Brown: “I feel much better now 
that I put a sign on my mail box.” 

Mr. Jones: “What sign?” 

Mr. Brown: “Post No Bills.” 


Richard Beasley, Utica (Miss.) Consolidated School 


Number Please? 


Bob: “Why are phone calls so expen- 
sive in Iran?” gy 
May: “I don’t know. Why?” 
Bob: “Because they are all Persian 
to Persian.” 
Judy Miller, P. 8. 114, Queens, N. ¥ 


I thought you were on a 


Proper Treatment 


Nancy: “My feet burn like fire. Do 
you think a mustard bath would help?” 
Pete: “Sure! There’s nothing like a 


little mustard on hot dogs.” 
Roberta Maude Carver, Cherokee School, Orlando, Fia 


Selfish 


Billy (crying): 
let I swing.” 

Mother (correcting him): “Joan won't 
let me swing.” 

Billy: “1 know it. She won't let any- 
body swing.” 


Judy Duncan, Madison School, Chicago, TL 


“Mother, Joan won't 


Reason Enough 


Judge: “How did you happen to hit 
this man?” 

Driver: “I didn’t hit him. I stopped 
my car to let him walk by and I guess 


he was so surprised he fainted.” 
Rochelle Kaplan, Crown Heights Yeshivah, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


of the 


Lou: “I hear you fell dewn when you 
were skating today. Was anyone around 
to laugh?” 

Joe: “No, but the ice made some aw- 
ful cracks.” 


Roxana Hiebert, Chinook (Mont.) Public School 


Joke Week 





25. Opposite of night. 
quiz-word PUZZLE ACROSS 27. Myself. 


. Adverb meaning “away from.” Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
. A plant used for seasoning. week in your edition. 
. A swelling caused by a blow with a ea 
stick or whip. (Rhymes with melt.) mg te April 16 Quiz-werd Puzzle 
A : I-bay; 4-f ; 6N M ; 
; ae by two people.  Miemets’ 12-trod: ig-ah: Id-ecer: 
trong it ong: Sein ts a 
. Way out. s : ; : "§2-pre- 
. Adverb meaning “thus.” DOWN: hoc: “Searle; 3-yuecca; 4-fend:; 
; ini 5- h; 6-no; 7- ; 8 ; : 
- To humble; to lower in opinion. a ae 16-Sy ek: | eld a me 
(Rhymes with erase. ) M.D.; 24-amid; 25-mops: 26-rural; 27-awes; 
. Songs sung by one person. 29-rely; 3l-sr.; 33-tee. 
. You are, I — —. 
. Ireland. Comparing Notes 
. Railway (abbrev.). "9 a 
. Curve or turn. Bill: “My father has a wooden leg. 
. To lack. Jane: “That's nothing. My sister has 
. Group working or playing together. a cedar chest.” 
. Kind of grain. Lesiie Multh, Btorre (Conn,) Rehoo! 








ATTENTION TAB MEMBERS 


. Exclamgtion of surprise. Announcement of the TAB 
. Not many. Summer Reading Plan, 

3. Frederick's nickname. nally scheduled for this is- 

5. Mystery flower. sue, has been postponed. it 
. State represented by mystery flower. will appear in the May 21st 
| “My country — —— of thee. issue of this magazine. 


. You and me. 
. Hold certain position. Watch for it. 


] 

2 

3 

5 

7 

9 

10 

ll 

13. Rip. 

15. A person here from a foreign country. Dumeola P Bb 
17. Any of the heavenly bodies. ( Poetic. ) i 

19. Belonging to me. National Headquarters 
23 


. Graceful animal of the woods. 








points each; top score 93. 


| Sort summer tin now..on anew 52 


SCHWINN WORLD TRAVELER a 
American-made light- fF 2 
weight champ of the y , 


te hi America’s favorite bikes 9 to 1 
“‘gear shift’’ drive, 

generator, lights, The super Schwinn pictured is only one of dozens of 
and front and rear gleaming new models. Precision built, beautifully styled, 
hand brakes. ; they’re the first choice of smart boys and girls! Schwinn 
a bikes pedal easier .. . almost “‘float’’ over the road. And 
each one is backed by the famous Schwinn guarantee! 
Take Mom and Dad to visit your Schwinn dealer. Have 
him show them the Schwinn Exclusive Quality Features 
that mean sound, lasting value. On your new 
Schwinn, you'll be the envy of the gang all summer. 











” wéotodadet MdtHddcawsntcctede iw 

ARNOLD, SCHWINN & CO. 

1706 N. Kildere Avenve, Chicege 39, illineis 

Pleose rush me free copy of colorful new Schwinn 

Bicyde Cotolog. 
SCHWINN EXCLUSIVE QUALITY FEATURES 
Schwinn distinctive design e Electre-forged 
frame e Dur-a-roll bearings ¢ Tubular rims 

Long-life hubs 
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YOUR 


FREE wits 


or send 5cin 


coin to us 


satistics on the 1951 Season, pictuses of 
the champs, and interening information 
about the greats and acar-greats of Base- 
ball. Be sure co read “Banting Punda- 
mentals’”’ by Lew Fonseca, former A. L. 
Batting Champ. Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
Louisville 2, Ky., Dept. 5-52. 
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SAN MARINO COLLECTION FREE 


25 Different, Old and New Sgans. Alrmails, 


atives, Hi alues— 
vREE APPROVALS 














wut He 8 Cate 
203 All Different 

WO BOT |) 
@ Airecin’ wich Volos, 


penatewn Game Gs. ‘Dept 5 ok demestown, 00, ¥. 














FREE "ODDITIES" PACKET! 





Grand Coulee Stamp 


On May 15, the 3-cent Grand Coulee 
Dam commemorative postage stamp 
will go on sale at Grand Coulee, Wash- 
ington. 

For 50 years the Federal Government 
has been cooperating with the states of 
the Northwest to tap the resources of 
their big rivers. Of these, the Columbia 
River is the biggest. From its source on 
the glacier-capped peaks of Canada’s 
British Columbia, it races 1,270 miles 
to the Pacific. 

In northwestern Washington, the 
Grand Coulee Dam tames the Columbia 
River. The world’s largest Goncrete dam, 
Grand Coulee is taller than a 40-stury 
building and about four fifths of a mile 
long. In it is enough concrete to cover 
all Texas with a layer one inch thick. 

The Columbia pounds into the dam 
at 150 tons a second. This great rush of 
water then powers ten huge generators 
which produce electricity for our North- 
western states. 

Producing electricity is only one job 
for the Columbia. 

Grand Coulee Dam has another job 
for it. The river will irrigate about 
1,200,000 acres of parched land south 
of the dam. Altogether 10 dams are 
being built to harness the river. 

The central design of the new stamp 
is a scene of the Grand Coulee Dam, 
showing the spillway; this is a slanting 
concrete wall from which the river 
storms down a 500-foot drop. The left 
side of the stamp shows a farmer work- 
ing on land which has been irrigated 
by water from the dam. On the right 
appears a power transmission line and 
towers. These typify the two main bene- 
fits of the Columbia project. 

For first day covers of the stamp, send 
a self-addressed envelope to the Post- 
master, Spokane, Washington. You may 
ask for as many as 10 first day covers. 
Be sure to send a money order to cover 
the cost of each first day cover you 
want. Money orders should be made 
payable to the Postmaster, Spokane, 
Washington. 
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This stamp will be issued on May 15. 


In Reverse 
She: “Did you get hurt when you 


“ were on the football team last fall?” 


He: “No. It was only when the foot- 
ball team was on me.” 
Carel Knopf, P. S. 91, Bronx, N. Y. 


Descriptive Word 
Pete: “My brother was put in the 
stockade for taking a furlong.” 
Mike: “Silly boy, you mean fur- 
lough.” 
Pete: “Nope. He went too fur and 


stayed too long.” 
Mary Louise Burton, Shiloh School, Asheville, N. C. 








Powerful Magnifying Glass 


and Big Bargain Lists to new 
——— for 5¢ postage and 


FREE! 


pathic ws Ail ge mt "206, Jamestown, N. Y. 


m™ WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


4 real curiosity! A stamp so large (iieane inches) tt will 

7 .~ selon in your sibum is for 50c. Given 
FREE to al service applicants ae Se postage. 
STAMPS “ai di diff., 500. $1. 1000, $2 


TATHAM STAMP CO.. Springficla 02, Mass. 
COLLECT foe sean Seite 
Fie tle iikestraten ace mee "Kole other rare carde— 


catalogue— 
INTERNATIONAL CARTOPMILIC co. 
1152 Yonge St. Dept. Sm Toronto, 











POLAR BEAR TRIANGLE 
WASHINGTON & OTHERS 


CAPITAL STAMP CO. LITTLE ROCK 7, ARK. 


GIGANTIC CANADIAN BARGAIN 
Complete set Royal Visit, Coronation, Jubi 
. Fed George TV set, Confederation. Geo. 
¢ rm. ee A rigantie’ bargain. Only le = | 
ENSIGN STAMP’ CO... Box 118-H, Se. Orange, WN. J. 
Sonnse, 3 TSANOL e—O1vVENt 
“CARDBOARD” Trian- 


> “ 


, AMPS NEARLY 100 YEARS OLD; 
sean ru Thee Con = Revenues; Columbian 
”. oles ‘a0e, everything ONLY Se 
le new applicants for U. S. approvals. 
WAKONDA, Gex 2726. jackson Heights, NW. Y. 


107 2 t3¢ 


DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


“HOW cect = 
FREE BOOK containing nearly 200 


PLUS Information that 
every collector should have! 


, MILFORD H-76, N. H. 
































Citizenship Quiz @& =: 
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1. LAND AND PEOPLE 


Each boldface phrase is followed by 
several other phrases. Check those 
which are correct. Put X by the others. 
Score 2 points each. Total 32. 

1. The land of Greece 


—_a. has a ragged coastline. 

__.b. is split into small sections by 
mountains. 

__c. has no Jakes at all. 

__d. has thousands of islands around 
its coast. 


2. The people of Greece 


a. are mostly farmers. 

—b. took no part in World War II. 

_.c. are using U. S. help to improve 
their country. 

__d. have joined NATO. 


3. The land in Greece does not pro- 
duce enough food for all the people 
because 

a. the soil is poor. 

__b. the country lacks modern farm 
equipment. 

__c. the farmers can't rely 
steady water supply. 


__d. the people refuse to work hard. 


on a 


4. Here are some more facts about 
Greece: 


__a. In ancient times it was made 
up of small, independent city-states. 

__b. Today it is a united country. 

—c. Its ragged coastline makes fish- 
ing impossible. . 

__d. Many of its farmers practice 
“three-level farming.” 

My score 


2. RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE 

Write T (true) or F (false) beside each 
of the following sentences, describing 
the Bill of Rights. Score 4 points each. 
Total 20. 


__1l. The U. S. Government can 
lodge soldiers in private homes when- 
ever it wishes. 

__.2. Officers of the U. S. Govern- 
ment cannot search people's homes or 
possessions without a warrant. 

__3. A man who has once been 
tried for a crime and found innocent 
cannot be tried again for the same 
thing. 

__4. The U. S. Government cannot 
punish anyone unless he has had a fair 
trial and been found guilty. 

__5. The U. S. Government can 
never force a person to sell land he 
wants to keep. 


My score. 
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questions based on 
teva, Pestest ane f° 


Answers ere in TEACHERS 


3. NEWS BLANKS 


Fill in the blanks in the following 
sentences, choosing your answers from 
those listed in boldface below. Score 4 
points each. Total 28. 


1. The country’s first passenger ___ 
—___2_.. can be seen at Los An- 
geles. 

2. The Supreme Court has ruled that 


_ can be required to 
pledge their votes to their party's can- 
didates. 

3. Lt. William Cox, a hero of the 


War of _______ has had his 
honor cleared. 


4. The King Ranch is starting huge 





ranches in Dit 
world’s meat production. 
5. The moon, says a British scientist, 
will be visited in _ years, 
6. An Arctic explorer says that musk 
oxen would make excellent substitutes 


to raise the 


for _ in New England. 


7. Taft and Kefauver win in 


caine primaries, 


cows, Cuba and Australia, appointees, 
three, New Hampshire, 1512, heli- 
copter, 1914, ten, Illinois, Mexico 
and New Zealand, electors, jet-plane, 
tractors. 


My score 


Above are drawings of five products 
of Greece. Write the number of the 
product beside the correct description. 
Score 4 points each, Total 20. 

4. Its oil is used for cooking. 

__.b. It provides meat, wool, leather. 

—¢. A popu 
of Greece, it is plentiful and cheap. 


__d. Itis a cluster of small sea animals ag 
City 


which attach themselves to rocks. 
—. It grows mainly in northern 


CH 
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will help you 


PLAY BETT 


CLIP COUPON 


ER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experieace- 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of eyery grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail thie 
coupon now. 


MAIL TODAY 


| DUNLOP TIRE & RUBSER CORP, Dept. 21 S08 Fit Ave., How Tork City 
4 piesce rach me thet FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 


lar food along the coast | Name 


Greece where the warm, dry summers ; 


and cold, wet winters suit it well. 


My score... —S>_ Total score___ 


To Impnove Youn Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 











ad OTF lop 


TENNIS BALLS 














And to write “they always satisfy” right, spell it P-L-A-N-T-E-R-S. 
Remember, energy comes from energy foods, and there’s no 
better or tastier energy food than PLANTERS. That goes for 
Planters Peanuts, the Planters Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, and 
Planters Peanut Butter. These tasty treats furnish you with the 
biggest energy bargain your money can buy. To make certain 
you’re getting vitamin-rich PLANTERS, look for “Mr. Peanut” 
on the wrapper. 
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MANY 
OTHER 
FEATURES 


DESIRABLE SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


and relationships within the family, the school, and 


the community are molded by Right This Way 
(p. 20.) 


EFFECTIVE USE OF LANGUAGE 


for daily communication, interest in vocabulary de- 
velopment are stimulated by Words to the Wise and 
Starred Words (p. 18.) 


PUPIL PARTICIPATION 


is encouraged through the Junior Writers column 
(p. 19), Shutterbugs (p. 19), Some Fun (p. 20), 
Right This Way (p. 20), and the Citizenship Quiz 
(p. 23) with its membership cards, awards stamps, 
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Objective Tests 


Each issue of Junior Scholastic con- 
tains objective tests designed to measure 
comprehension of the material in that 
issue and to underline for pupils the 
major concepts developed. The Quick 
Quiz, at the end of the Lesson Plan, 
(p. 7-T this issue), contains 10 short 
questions which can be read aloud or 
written on the blackboard. The Citizen- 
ship Quiz (p. 23) is a written objec- 
tive quiz utilizing approved testing 
forms. 

At the end of each semester Junior 
Scholastic publishes a four-page Se- 
mester Review Test. It not only tests 
what pupils have learned from Junior 
Scholastic during the term, but also 
serves to pull together concepts which 
have been developed throughout the 


term. 


and wall chart. 


New Movies (p. 11), Sports (p. 17), Stamps 
(p. 22), health and nutrition tips (p. 16), seasonal 


The spring Semester Review Test 
will appear in the May 14 Junior Scho- 
lastic. 


plays provide added incentive to pupil enjoyment— 


and thus to learning. 





If your teaching assignment next term will be concerned 
with subject matter or grade level for which Junior Scholastic 
is not appropriate, please pass this copy of the magazine to 
teacher who would be interested. Perhaps some other 
Scholastic Magazine would be appropriate for your new 
assignment. We invite you to write for sample copies of any 
Scholastic Magazine. Here’s our whole family of classroom 
magazines: 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). 


Elementary social studies, English. 50¢ per semester; 
$1.00 per school year. Issued weekly. 


WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Inter- 
mediate social studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school 
year. Issued weekly. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 22). 
Senior social studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per 
semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


MEET THE FAMILY! 


351 Fourth Avenue 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 
12). Functional material for improvement of communi- 
cation skills, with student features. 65¢ per semester; 
$1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in grades 10, 11, 
12). Composition, literature, and creative writing. 50¢ 
per semester; $1.00 per school year. Issued monthly. 
Special low combination rate when ordered in quantities 
of five or more copies with one of the Scholastic weeklies. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
. John W. Studeboker, Vice-President of Scholastic Magazines, Cheirmen 


. Hebert M. 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Greece (pp. 8, 9) 
How We Live in Athens 
(pp. 10, 11) 
Drummer Boy—A Story 
(pp. 12, 13) 
May Day Means Spring (p. 14) 
Your Rugged Constitution—The 
Bill of Rights (p. 15) 


Aims for the Pupil 

1. To gain an understanding of cur- 
rent affairs on a world-wide scale. 

2. Ta learn about the geographic re- 
sources of Greece. ' 

3. To develop an understanding of 
the interrelation of people in today’s 
world. 

4. To continue the world friendship 
project of the year with an introduction 
to two young Athenians. 

5. To cultivate the habit of using 
up-to-date maps. 

6. To gain practice in silent and oral 
reading. 

7. To continue the intensive study of 
the U. S. Constitution with a discussion 
of the Bill of Rights. 

8. To practice the art of writing 
verse. 


Procedure for study 
of Greece articles 


ROLE PLAYING 

Give the following assignments to 
members of the class and arrange for 
a program of role playing after the 
pupils have had an opportunity to read 
the article and to plan their presenta- 
tions, 

1. A Greek woman of ancient times 
tells how her country was cut up and 
scarred, For additional material on the 
legend of the giants and the gods, see 
what Alexandra Tsimbouki has to say 
about Mt. Pelion. 

2. A modern scientist explains the 
odd land and water formations of the 
Greek peninsula. 

3. ‘Three U. S. farmers alternate, para- 
graph by paragraph, in reading about 
arming in Greece. 

4. A mineralogist tells the class that 
the mountains 
wealth for that country. 

5. A U. S. citizen explains why the 
U. S. is sending aid to Greece. 


MAP STUDY 

1. On the Scholastic 1952 News 
Map of the World, pin-point the home 
city of Elias Elisacopoulos and Alexan- 
dra Tsimbouki. 

2. Make up news flashes based on 
News Roundup and pin them to the 
map at the places of their origin. 


of Greece hold new . 


DISCUSSION 


There are three reasons why the land 
does not produce enough for all the 
people of Greece. (1) The soil is poor 
(2) Greece lacks modern farm equip- 
ment. (3) The farmers can’t count on 
a steady water supply. What can be 
done about this? 


LETTER WRITING 


For ideas on activating a letter-writ- 
ing project, see this year’s file of World 
Friendship Series teaching aids 


TEN QUESTIONS 


1. What is the vassilopita which is 
cut up on New Year's in Greece? (A 
large round cake in which a coin has 
been baked) 

2. What is the Parthenon? (A tem- 
ple in Athens) 

3. How was ancient Greece organ- 
ized for government? (In small, inde- 
pendent city-states) 

4. Name three reasons why the farms 
of Greece produce an insufficient har- 
vest. (Poor soil, lack of modern farm 
equipment, unsteady water supply ) 

5. Into what big body of water does 
the peninsula of Greece extend? (The 
Mediterranean Sea) 

6. What food is plentiful and cheap 
along the coast of Greece? (Fish) 

7. What per cent of the land is now 
tillable in Creece? (20 per cent) 

8. Is Crete a city or an island? (An 
island) 

9. What languages are Elias and 
Alexandra studying in Greece? (Greek, 
French, English) 

10. What is the name of the plant 
the bees of Mount Hymettus like to 
feed upon? (Wild thyme) 





Story of Achievement 
Coming May 7th Issue 


The publisher and editors of Junior 
Scholastic take pleasure in announcing 
a special, 32-page color-pictorial sec- 
tion, which can serve as a unit on the 
American competitive enterprise sys- 


Scholas- 

tle, World Week, and Practical English. 
This insert, appearing under the title, 

is pre- 


, subject matter. 


May Day Means Spring 
ON WRITING POEMS 

Young children as well as older pupils 
will take delight in writing poems. It is 
an exciting discovery to find that any- 
one can participate as a creator in this 
ancient art, to realize that the making 
of poetry is not reserved for great poets 
alone, any more than swimming and 
skiing are the exclusive privilege of 
Olympic stars. Like music and painting 
and modeling in clay, poem-making is 
an art for everyone to try. 

“May Day Means Spring” tells of 
the traditional ways of observing the 
departure of winter. Pupils could also 
write poems to celebrate the coming of 
spring. The girls and boys might like 
to try writing poems that would com- 
plete these suggested first lines: _ 

¥: a ride the clouds in a fair blue 

sky 

2. In the gentle month of May 

3. My friends the robins are here 

again 

4. Have you seen the cherry trees 

The - folklore stories which have ap- 
peared in Junior Scholastic this year 
and which appear in our 32-page col- 
lection, U. S. Folklore and Legends, 
suggest material for poems which is 
fresh and interesting. 


The Bill of Rights 


This week Junior Scholastic presents 
the second of three installments on the 
Bill of Rights. The following techniques 
may be used for reviewing amendment 
1 as well as those presented in this 
week's installment. 


MAKING A CHART 

Pupils may make a chart, either on 
the blackbeard or on paper, with the 
heading, “Bill of Rights.” After the 
number of each amendment, pupils 
should summarize in a few words its 
(The charts can be 
completed upon the reading next week 
of the last installment.) The charts will 
serve to outline the amendments and 
also as a useful guide in the following 
discussion. ' 


DISCUSSION 

The keynote of the discussion should 
be the importance of the individual in 
a democratic society. No man is unim- 
portant. When we stand up for another 
man’s Constitutional rights, we are 
standing up for our own. These basic 
ideas be established by the 
round-table discussion leader. 

The discussion should open with 
various pupils relating how the Bill of 
Rights came to be a to the Consti- 








LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next issue: April 30 


Theme Article: Mountain Farmers 
(Switzerland), film-text article 
Your Rugged Constitution: The Bill 

of Rights, Part 3 
Health and Nutrition: How’s Your 
Health? 


May 7 

Theme Article: Sheep Ranch Coun- 
try (Southwestern Australia), film- 
text article 

Your Rugged Constitution: After 
the War (amendments 13, 14, 15) 

Picture Story: The Navajo 

Special Feature 











tution, and, amendment by amend- 
ment, what rights of the individual it 
protects. Then the discussion should 
turn to the reasons why it is important 
to safeguard these rights. What differ- 
ence does it make to us? From time to 
time the discussion leader might toss 
in such questions as: Did you know that 
the word haberdasher had a connection 
with freedom? (See “Words to the 
Wise,” p. 18.) What did the poet (John 
Donne) mean when he wrote, “No man 
is an iland”? 


Drummer Boy 
Aim 


1. To underline the sympathy which 
can exist between youth and old age. 

2. To provide an opportunity for 
oral participation in a story which 
stresses the values of kindness and gen- 
erosity. 

3. To gain skill in the language arts. 

Have succeeding student narrators 
alternate in reading aloud the narrative 
passages. The speechés in quotation 
marks may be read by individual stu- 
dents who have been chosen to act the 
parts of Mr. Prescott, Mr. Anderson, 
and “one of the boys.” 

Open with background music of 
Dixie, which rises and then fades. The 
first narrator reads the first paragraph 
of the story. Then the quavering voice 
of Mr. Prescott sings the refrain of 
Dixie printed after the first paragraph. 
The next narrator reads—then the next, 
etc. Conclude with background music 
of Dixie. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
Aim 

To encourage students to apply the 
values stressed in this story to their own 
ideas and experiences. 

1. Were there any things about Mr. 
Prescott that might have made hifh 

seem “odd” or “peculiar” to some peo- 

ple? What qualities did he have that 


made the boys respect and like him in 
spite of his age and appearance? Do 
you know any old people in your town 
who understand young people and like 
to be with them? Would you have en- 
joyed knowing Mr. Prescott? Or do 
you think that you would have been 
bored by all his Civil War stories? Ex- 
plain your answer. 

2. Did you admire the boys for 
“chipping in” to give Mr. Prescott his 
five dollars? Or did you think that it 
was Mr. Prescott’s own fault that he 
lost the money, and that the boys 
shouldn't have felt responsible? Explain 
your answer. Was it better for the boys 
to let the old man think that they had 
found his money? Do you yourself find 
porate eA ity adh oo Roget 
act of giving to other people 
than from any be you may receive? 


ACTIVITIES 
Aim ° 
To use this story as an incentive to 
further activities which will challenge 
the students’ imaginations. 

1. Write a short character sketch of 
some older person whom you have 
known as a child and whom you will 
always remember. 

2. Do you like the illustration to 
this story? Suppose you had been illus- 
trating it—what other illustrations might 
have good? (Here are some pos- 
sible ideas: Mr. Prescott in the store, 
fumbling through his pockets; the boys 
hunting in the grass for the money; 
Mr.*Prescott and the boys looking up 
toward the hill at the cherry tree.) 
Write down all the suggestions you can 
think of. Ask your class artist to illus- 
trate the best suggestion on the black- 
board. 

3. Look up one of the following 
topics in the library, and report to the 
class on what you find: 

a. The Battle of Gettysburg 

b. The song, Dixie (when it was 
written, when it became popular, etc. 
See also “Words to the Wise” for March 
26.) 

c. General Pickett 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 

1. How do most Greeks earn a living? 
( Farming) 

2. What big product, besides fish, 
do the Greeks take out of the sea? 
(Sponges) 

3. Name. the range of mountains 
which sweeps through the center of 
Greece.*{The Pindus Mountains) 

4. What ancient Roman holiday do 
we still celebrate to mark the coming 
of spring? (May Day) 

5. According to Amendment 5, how 
many times may a person be tried for 
the same crime? (Once) 
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6. What is the name for the court 
order which permits search or seizure 
of private property? (A warrant) 

7. What shaggy animal is being 
taken from the Arctic to Vermont to be 
tried out as a farm animal? (Musk ox) 

8. Who said, “Don’t give up the 
ship!”"? (Capt. James Lawrence) 

9. The King Ranch of Texas is start- 
ing new ranches in what two foreign 
countries? (Cuba and Australia) 

10. Name the Republican § and 
Democrat who wen in the Illinois pri- 
mary elections. (Senators Taft and 
Kefauver ) 





Answers te Quiz-word — p. 21 
ACROSS: 1-off; 4-herb; It; 8-duet; 
10-up; 12-exit; 14-80; + Me "16-2olos; 18- 
am; 20-Erin; ‘2i-ry.; 22-bend; 24-need; 26- 
team; 28-rye 
Bo Dg ig gti gre 
- us - tear: 
\s-alien; 1 17-orb; i9-my; r; 25-day: 
-me 


ee ee ee 
asad ee te, bed . b, a; 2a. @, 
; da 
2 RiGHTS Oo + he 1-F; 2-T; 
;_4-T; or 


3-T; 4- 
3 l-helicopter; 2-elec- 





tors; 3-1812; 4-Cuba and Australia; 5-Atlan- 
tic; ‘6-cows: 7-Ilinois. 
| MADE IN GREECE: 1-a; 2-c; 3-e; 4-d; 





Tools for Teachers 


Australia 
May 7 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The following free 
pamphlets are available from the Aus- 
tralian News and Information Bureau, 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y 
Maps of Australia, 1951. Commonwealth 
of Australia Jubilee, 1951. A Look at 
Australia, 1949. Birds and Animals of 
Australia, 1949. Australia at a Glance, 
no date. ‘Animal Poster, 1949. 

BOOKS: Australia, by Clinton H. 
Grattan, $5.00 (Univ. of Calif., 1947). 
Australia Calling, by Margaret Mac- 
Pherson, $2.00 (Dodd, 1946). 

ABTICLES: “Atlantic Report on Aus- 
tralia,” Atlantic Monthly, Mar. 1952. 
“Australia” (special issue), Senior 
Scholastic, Dec. 5, 1950. “Australia,” 
by J. A. Michener, Holiday, Nov. 1950. 

FILMS: Sheep Ranch Country 
(Southeastern Australia), 20 minutes, 
sale or rent, Educational Film Dept., 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave. 
New York 29, N. Y. Contrast in living 
on sheep ranch with life in the seaports 
and industries. Australia Today, 35 
minutes, sale or rent, Australian News 
and Information Bureau, 636 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Cities, mines. 
farms, ranches, plant and animal life, 


etc. 

FILMSTRIPS: Australia, 49 frames, 
Informative Classroom Pictures Pub- 
lishers, 40 Ionia Ave., N.W., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. Early history, govern- 
ment, people, cities, industries, trans- 
portation, wild life, etc. 














Dear Priscilla: 

Thank you for your letter about 
the Teen Age Book Club. I suggest 
that you tell your teacher about your 
interest in the club. If your teacher 
will get in touch with us, we will be 
glad to send complete information 
and free materials for starting a club 
in the fall. Then when school opens 
in September, you and your class- 
mates will be ready to enjoy all the 
privileges of membership. 


Sincerely, 


OD Mave 


Director 
Teen Age Book Club 














TO PRISCILLA’S TEACHER: 
(And all other teachers, Grades 6-12) 


The Teen Age Book Club is a highly successful student-operated 
plan to stimulate interest in good reading among upper ele- 
mentary and high school students. Each month members choose 
from a diversified list of books selected both for youth appeal 
and literary merit by a board of well-known educators. Books 
are 25¢ and 35¢ editions of contemporary authors and the 
classics—well printed and durable, yet within the average 
student's budget. For complete information and free materials 
for starting a club in your class next fall, check the box on the 
Scholastic Magazines order card sent to you recently. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








